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THE PLACE OF ENG- 
LISH IN THE REVISED 
COLGATE CURRICULUM 


After careful study of the role 

Sof English in undergraduate learn- 

fing the faculty of Colgate Univer- 
sity has decided upon certain ex- 
perimental changes. These are part 
of more pervasive curricular re- 
yisions taking effect in September, 
1946. 


The main elements of the total 
plan are the core curriculum, pre- 
ceptorial instruction, the general 
examinations and the concentra- 
tion program. The core curricu- 
lum, distributed over the four 
years, consists of seven required 
full-year courses: Natural Sci- 
ence, Public Affairs, Philosophy 
Mand Religion, Fine Arts and Lit- 
erature, Foreign Areas, English 
Communication, and a senior in- 
Mm tegration course tentatively called 
Mm The Liberal Tradition. Precep- 
Mtorial instruction, extending over 
freshman and sophomore 
myears, offers each student individ- 
in his intellectual 
and personal development. The 
Msophomore general examination, 
intended as a measure of the stu- 
fdent’s advance in general educa- 
tion and a stimulus to his initia- 
tive, will be given towards the 
end of the second year.  Ulti- 
mately there will be a _ similar 
Senior general examination, not 
to be confused with the concen- 
tration examination in the stu- 
dent’s special field of study. 


The first three of these educa- 
tional instruments—core curricu- 
lum, preceptorial instruction, and 
general examinations — represent 
an enlarged assumption by the 
University as a whole of respon- 
sibility for the student’s general 
education: all three are to be ad- 
ministered by the University, not 
by departments. Against this 
background the changes in Eng- 
lish requirements can be seen in 
perspective. They may be sum- 
Marized briefly as follows: 


1. Beginning in September, 1946, 
there will be no generally required 
freshman course in writing and 
speaking. Entrance tests will be 
Made of reading comprehension, 
Vocabulary, and writing ability. 


(Continued on page 5) 


CHANGE OF VENUE 


The Editor has resigned 
from the University of Mary- 
land, and will move to Le- 
high University about June 
25. All communications to 
the NEWS LETTER or the 
Appointment Bureau or the 
Executive Secretary should 
be sent after June 20 to Le- 
high University, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, 


A MOO...T POINT 


Two cows are grazing on a hill 

one chews her cud, and one stands 
still 

one eats green grass and also hay 

the other thinks and moos all day. 


One of the cows has common sense 

well-being is her recompense 

her loins are fat, her udders full 

though, to be sure, she’s rather 
dull. 


I much prefer the thinner cow 
she has an intellectual brow 
her gaze is calm and deeply wise 
philosophizing, I surmise. 


The farmer thinks, though, it 
won’t do 

for any cow to think and moo 

to moo and think and stay so 
scrawny 

he wants a herd that’s fat and 
brawny. 


I’m very fearful that by now 

he’s butchered the poor, useless 
cow. 

How sad a world, I speculate 

where such must be the thinker’s 
fate! 


If I am like the scrawny scholar 
Why rest TWO chins above my 
collar? 
Donald Hutchins MacMahon, 
State College of Washington. 


NEW NAME PROPOSED 

As previously reported, the title 
NEWS LETTER bars our publi- 
cation from the most favorable 
postage rates. It is proposed at 
a convenient future time to change 
the title to THE CEA CRITIC. 
Comment invited. 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY’S 
HIGH ROLE 


The higher our conception of hu- 
man nature, the higher will be our 
conception of education. The lower 
our conception of human nature, 
the lower our conception of edu- 
cation. 


The high role of the state uni- 
versity, as an instrument of Amer- 
ican democracy, is to bring the 
humanities to the common man. 
Its most distinctive duty is to en- 
able the common man to enter into 
his cultural heritage, to develop 
his own humanity by means of it, 
to learn to face life with a sense 
of relative values, to prepare for 
his part in dealing wisely with the 
desperate problems of the next 
half century. Under existing con- 
ditions no other agency can do 
this, not the press, not the radio, 
not the motion picture. To do it 
for a significant portion of the 
people is the great function of 
undergraduate education at the 
people’s university. 

(Continued on page 4) 


THE COLLEGE ENGLISH 
CURRICULUM 


The following introductory state- 
ment to the Committee’s Report 
was omitted inadvertently from 
the NEWS LETTER: 


The committee especially desires 
comment at one point, where it 
was not unanimous: section II, 
opening paragraph, last sentence. 
“Properly taught, it (the Fresh- 
man-Sophomore Course recom- 
mended by the Report) should 
serve as well the needs of stu- 
dents in Commerce, Engineering, 
etc., since they are to be persons 
and citizens as well as technical 
specialists.” 


In correspondence and in dis- 
cussion at regional meetings, 
members have raised the following 
questions about the Committee’s 
Report. Does it not fail to em- 
phasize sufficiently the need for 
training in the mechanics of writ- 
ing? Is a two-year required pro- 
gram desirable? Is it true that 
freshmen and sophomores write 
in vacuo? Will the great books 


(Continued on page 4) 


FLESH,NOR GOOD 
RED HERRING 


(“Neither Fish, Nor Flesh, Nor 
Good Red Herring” was Mr. Can- 
by’s luncheon address at the New 
York meeting.) 


That is what educators seem to 
be saying about literature in Eng- 
lish in the university curriculum. 
They admit that good writing in 
English should be taught, al- 
though they have vague, conflict- 
ing, and sometimes weird ideas as 
to how to do it. One reason be- 
ing that some mean correct writ- 
ing, and some good writing, which 
are by no means necessarily the 
same thing. But there are almost 
as many ideas as to what the 
teaching of English or American 
literature should consist of as 
there are leading educators in the 
humanities. A quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, in a well-staffed college 
or university, there would be a 
half. dozen teachers of English, 
each teaching his subject with ‘a 
different purpose in view. For 
one, it was sociai history. For an- 
other, it was the interpretation of 
character as seen through the im- 
agination. For a third, it was 
textual criticism. For a fourth, 
it was the art of esthetics illumi- 
nated by a study of technique. It 
can be doubted whether all this 
made much difference, provided 
the teacher was good enough, and 
had enthusiasm as well as knowl- 
edge at his command. There are 
many doors to a cathedral, and 
which way you enter is not im- 
portant, provided it is a cathedral 
and not just a warehouse of print. 


But it is certainly true that this 
lack of a unified objective does 
make a difference—a vast differ- 
ence—now. The Roman who had 
substituted, by the fifth century, 
exercise at the baths for the sei- 
ence of arms, was helpless when 
the barbarians overran his pleas- 
ant villas and luxurious cities. 
Now the humanities are in the 
same unhappy position, though we 
shall not be so uncomplimentary 
(or foolish) as to call science and 
technology barbarous. Yet these 
humanities, which carry in an es- 
sence distilled by the imagination 


(Continued on page 6) 
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EDITORIAL 


The College English Association 
is healthy and growing. More new 
members have joined in 1946 than 
in any year since the Association 
Was founded. The Appointment 
Bureau is active; and the more it 
is used, the more useful it will be. 
Why should it not become the na- 
tional clearing house for appoint- 
ments to English Departments? 
The NEWS LETTER now appears 
regularly in six pages, and copy 
is not wanting for more. 

Three regional groups of CEA 
have become active during 1946, 
and more are expected to develop 
in the next year. The programs 
at the meetings of these Sections 
have been of general interest, and 
they have stimulated brisk discus- 
sion. The opportunity for teach- 
ers to meet one another and talk 
informally has been welcomed. 

At these meetings and through 
the columns of the NEWS LET- 
TER, the Association continues to 
make clear what it stands for. It 
emphasizes a present need for se- 
lecting good people to be English 
teachers; it advocates training 
them to teach English well, and 
it advocates paying them well. The 
Association urges active and 
friendly cooperation between col- 
lege and high school teachers of 
English in planning and imple- 
menting well-integrated programs. 
The Association feels that instruc- 
tion in good writing must be made, 
as far as is practicable, a joint 


Kans. 


responsibility of the English staff 
and the rest of the faculty. 

The Association recognizes the 
urgency of planning and making 
effective in college the sort of 
courses in literature which inter- 
est students and which command 
general respect. It is not happy 
at the present estate of English 
Departments and at the present 
standards for selecting, training, 
or promoting English teachers. It 
feels that the whole traditional 
program of English Departments 
needs a searching and critical ex- 
amination. It believes in liberal 
education, not mere training and 
not indoctrination; and it holds 
that knowledge and intelligent ap- 
preciation of our literature is es- 
sential to an understanding of 
our cultural heritage, to a liberal 
education in whatever terms it 
may be defined. 


The Association welcomes to 
membership all college teachers of 
English who are interested in the 
problems of their profession, and 
it urges them to strengthen the 
program of making the humani- 
ties, and literature in particular, 
the central and vital experience 
they should be in the American 
college. 


ADDITION AND CORRECTION 


The typographical vagaries of 
the April NEWS LETTER are re- 
gretted by the printer. Noted too 
late for the correction slip was 
the omission of the author’s name 
from Apology For My Profession. 
Credit where credit is due, Pro- 
fessor August H. Mason, Univ. of 
Alabama! 


LIMITATIONS OF 
TECHNOCRACY 


A city apartment’s 

No place for a cat; 
I couldn’t imprison 

A kitten like that, 
Though I love its soft purr 
And I love to say “SCAT!” 


My refrigerator 
Purrs like a cat, 
The motor’s low whirr 
Sounds exactly like that; 
I love its soft purr, 
But I cannot say “SCAT!” 


Cecilia H. Hendricks, 


Indiana University. 


GLEANED FROM THE 
MAIL 


Dear Editor: 

Congratulations on the able fash- 
ion in which you are carrying on 
the affairs of CEA. Confiden- 
tially, I think your predecessor 
ought to have stepped down long 
ago, in your favor! Will you be 
so kind as to ask my English 
teaching colleagues whether any 
of them have come across in their 
learned researches anything of in- 
terest on the subject of profanity, 
ancient or modern? Someone 
must have written a thesis on the 
subject of Oaths and their Ances- 
try, or on the Deterioration of 
Cuss-Words. Surely these or kin- 
dred subjects have not escaped the 
thesis-hounds. I am deep in prep- 
arations for a book on the sub- 
ject, and am astonished at the 
paucity of good background ma- 
terial. In other words, I have 
found damned little. 

Yours in CEA, 
Burges Johnson. 


May 7, 1946. 
Dear Editor: 

When the CEA began there was 
in the minds of its founders a def- 
inite desire to bring into associa- 
tion with the teachers of English 
as many as possible of those men 
and women who make worthy con- 
tributions to contemporary litera- 
ture. A surprising number of 
them are teachers or have taught 
college English: Thornton Wilder, 
Hervey Allen, John Erskine, Mary 
Ellen Chase are typical names. 
Our consitution provides for such 
membership, but those who drew 
up that document had in mind 
that such prospective members 
should be approached by invita- 
tion and that this invitation should 
be our tribute to the quality of 
their work, suggesting that they 
actually share with us in the ef- 
fort to create a finer sense of lit- 
erary discrimination among col- 
lege students, Several such writ- 
ers have been interested in CEA 
from the start and I trust that 
they retain their membership. It 
might prove desirable now to ex- 
tend honorary membership to a 
few more, the names to be care- 
fully chosen by a suitable com- 
mittee. 

For some time past I have 
meant to extend an invitation to 
any English teaching colleagues 
who live outside New York and 
are also members of CEA, to visit 


APPOINTMENT BUREAU 


A recent mailing of notices 
the Appointment Bureau to abo 
six hundred colleges has broug 
a heavy response, and the Fx 
tive Secretary has been able 
recommend candidates for m 
positions. Instructors continue 
great demand but poor supply, b 
inquiries are increasing for up 
bracket candidates. Candida 
with training in speech and d 
matics who register promptly c¢ 
be referred to desirable vacanci 
at once. 


Correspondence indicates th 
members are not familiar wi 
the mechanics of the Bureau. Firs 
it is open to members only, b 
new members are welcome. §S 
ond, the Bureau attempts only 
put interested parties in tou 
with one another. Third, a me 
ber, to register, should send t 
registration fee of $3.00 to 
Executive Secretary; upon recei 
of this fee, the member will 
sent a set of blanks to fill ou 
When he returns the blanks, h 
will be suggested to any head o 
department or dean who inqui 
for a candidate with his qualifi- 
cations. Unless the inquiring offi- 
cer specifically requests it, the reg- 
istrant will not be notified to ap- 
ply direct. Membership dues an 
the registration fee may be sen 
in at the same time. 

The desirability of being regis- 
tered at this time is strongly 
urged for those who wish posi- 
tions, or who wish to improve 
their positions, 


The Players, at 16 Gramercy Park, 
when next they visit the metropo- 
lis. If they have leisure to in- 
spect the dramatic treasures in 
that pleasant club-house, they will 
find a library devoted chiefly to 
books relating to the dramatic 
arts, and having unique value; 
also a collection of famous dra- 
matic costumes; and many por- 
traits of interest to students of the 
drama. It would be necessary for 
any member interested in accept- 
ing my invitation to write to me 
for a guest-card. 
Burges Johnson. 


The Executive Secretary will 
welcome suggestions of writers to 
whom invitations to membership 
should be extended. They will be 


sumbitted to a committee appoint- 
ed by President Van Doren. 
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REGIONAL MEETINGS 
New York, April 13 


The program of the New York 
meeting appeared in the March 


LETTER. Mr. Canby’s ad- 


dress, which he used also as an 


B editorial in “The Saturday Review 


of Literature,” appears in this 
issue. It is hoped that President 


44 Van Doren’s remarks will appear 


in the August number. The dis- 
cussion of the Committee’s report 
was transcribed, and is now being 
considered by the committee. Ques- 
tions raised have been summar- 
ized elsewhere in this issue. Sec- 
retary-Emeritus Burges Johnson, 
just back from Texas, presided at 
the luncheon, and at the animated 
general discussion which contin- 
ued until late in the afternoon. 


1 The following officers of the New 


York Section were elected: Pres- 


‘ident, Strang Lawson, Colgate Uni- 
versity, and Secretary-Treasurer, 


‘} Donald L. Clark, Columbia Univ. 


Richmond, Va., April 20 


At the morning session of the 
meeting of the Virginia-West Vir- 
ginia-North Carolina Section, Mr. 
Dabney S. Lancaster, Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction for Vir- 
ginia, and members of his staff, 
presented “The English Curricu- 
lum in the High School and Sug- 
gestions for a Closer Integration 
with the College Program.” In 
discussion, the schools were urged 
to diversify their training to meet 
the needs of students of varying 
abilities. The need was stressed 
for English teachers trained to 
teach English, and the following 
resolution was passed, “That this 
division of the College English 
Association go on record as sug- 
gesting to the Virginia State 
Board of Education that it consid- 
er raising the number of required 
hours (six) of college English for 
teachers of English in the public 
schools of Virginia.” 


At lunch, Professor Lewis Leary, 
Duke University, recently of the 
OSS, spoke on “Academia Revisit- 
ed.” Professor Leary has prom- 
ised to publish his remarks in an 
early number of the NEWS LET- 
TER. In the afternoon, the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary pinch hit for 
Professor Jess H. Jackson, Wil- 
liam and Mary, who was struck 
silent with laryngitis. Professor 
Jackson had been scheduled to 
lead discussion of The College 
English Curriculum and of. the 
point of view in Professor Foers- 
ter’s The Humanities and the Com- 
mon Man. The following officers 
of the Section were elected: Pres- 


ident, Lewis Leary, Duke Univ.; 
Vice President, Dean Grace Lan- 
drum, William and Mary; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mary Dee Long, 
Sweet Briar. 


Baltimore, May 4 


The Middle Atlantic Section en- 
joyed the hospitality of Johns 
Hopkins University and the cor- 
dial good offices as presiding of- 
ficer of Professor Kemp Malone. 
A paper on “Training The Eng- 
lish Teacher,” by Professor John 
Makosky, Western Maryland Col- 
lege, will appear in an early issue 
of the NEWS LETTER, and Mr. 
David Daiches has promised that 
if he can snatch time from his du- 
ties at the British Embassy, he 
will reduce his brilliant address 
to typescript and send it to the 
Editor. Mr. Daiches spoke on 
“The Place of the English Depart- 
ment.” Discussion of The Col- 
lege English Curriculum was led 
by the Executive Secretary. The 
following officers of the Section 
were elected: President, Francis 
E. Litz, Catholic University; Vice 
President, N. B. Allen, Univ. of 
Delaware; Secretary - Treasurer, 
Thomas F. Marshall, Western 
Maryland college. 


I’'VE BEEN READING 


Members are invited to contrib- 
ute to “I’ve Been Reading.” Com- 
ments on any book that they feel 
will interest other English teach- 
ers will be welcome. Members 
who wish to review new books 
should address the Assistant Edi- 
tor. 


PURSUIT OF UNDERSTAND- 
ING: Autobiography of an Edu- 
cation, by Esther Cloudman Dunn 
{The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1945; 229 pages). 

Esther Cloudman Dunn con- 
cludes that what one studies is by 
no means the whole story. The 
student, the material on which the 
teacher works, is not constant like 
clay or marble. He may grow 
through many stages in four years 
of college. 

One of the interesting compari- 
sons in the book is that between 
the predominant discipline in high 
school teaching, with its student- 
centered interest and relationship 
to the community, and college 
teaching, where the emphasis is 
frequently upon the professor’s 
further research. Another is that 
bétween the English college, where 
a few are educated and those few 


know what they want of college 
when they enter, and the United 
States, where many do not know 
what they want of college, but 
where the process of raising the 
intellectual level will proceed more 
rapidly than it does in Europe be- 
cause a larger number in every 
generation are exposed to a col- 
lege education. 


America, she believes, because 
it started too religious in New Eng- 
land or too physically active for 
reflection in the pioneering areas, 
has never taken learning in its 
stride. Only from parsons and pro- 
fessors has a light sprinkling fal- 
len upon children during their 
least receptive, most turbulently 
self-centered years. We still lack 
a clear sense of intellectual inter- 
est as a part of life. 


Anyone who has ever studied in 
an English university will find es- 
pecially interesting her chapters 
on England, where she received 
her Ph.D. from the University of 
London in 1922, the first person 
to take the degree there in English 
literature. 


Miss Dunn is now Mary Augus- 
ta Jordan, professor of English in 
Smith College. J. G. E. 


LITERARY STUDY AND THE 
SCHOLARLY PROFESSION, by 
Hardin Craig (University of Wash- 
ington Press, Seattle, 1944; 150 
pages). 

Dr. Craig’s ten lectures given at 
the University of Washington are 
a good stimulant to teachers to 
work harder at their tasks. He 
distinguishes the humanities from 
science by showing that they deal 
with the realm of probability, but 
he insists that they require a defi- 
nite discipline. 

The element of personal experi- 
ence is prominent in these essays. 
The last, entitled “Colleges and 
Universities in a Post-War World,” 
is filled with good advice drawn 
from experience in various unin- 
versities. Discounting methodol- 
ogy, Dr. Craig advocates more at- 
tention to research, less speciali- 
zation, and higher standards of 
scholarship. 


He does not think that the Ph.D. 
should be given for creative writ- 
ing. Following William James, he 
divides thinkers into two groups. 
Those whose emotional sensibili- 
ties arrest the process of associa- 
tion and whose aesthetic nature 
demands expression of the con- 
crete images are the artists. Those 
who notice the bond of identity be- 
tween the thoughts evoked ‘by the 


association are the scholars and 
the scientists. He thinks that the 
only justification for research is 
the advancement of truth. 


Illustrative ideas are drawn 
from Dr. Craig’s favories—Bacon, 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, Pla- 
to, Carlyle, Swift, Poe. The func- 
tion of literature he believes is to 
enable students to build up their 
world and to meet the tragedy of 
existence with courage. The sin- 
book appeals most. 
cere voice of the man behind the 

J. G.E. 


Ready September Ist 


A HANDBOOK 


OF WRITING 
By Robert T. Fitzhugh 


Lehigh University 


HE DISTINCTIVE FEATURE of this 
new handbook for freshman com- 
position is its approach to correct writ 
ing through the development of correct 
habits of observation, analysis, and 
thinking as the foundation for a clear, 
forceful style. This is followed by a 
concise treatment of the rules of good 
usage, with many examples, and con- 
cluding chapters on using the library, 
writing term papers, and letters. 


F. S. CROFTS & CO. . 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


< JUST PUBLISHED < 
A new rhetoric and handbook. 
for Freshman English 


WRITING 
and 


REWRITING 


By HARRY SHAW 
With the editorial cooperation of 
Philip Burnham, A. J. Bryan, 
and W. H. Hildreth 


This is a reprint of Books I and 
he Rhetoric Hand- 


Price $1.80 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33d St., New York, 16 


33 
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UNIVERSITY’S HIGH ROLE 
(Continued from page 1) 

What we commonly have today, 
however, is a low view of human 
nature and of education. While 
professing ideal purposes, those 
who control our state universities 
have generally followed a working 
program based on the assumption 
that man is essentially a material- 
ist desiring bread and circuses... 
The average student, it is implied, 
has little or nothing of importance 
to gain from such things as arm- 
chair philosophy, polite literature, 
and the dead past. “Culture,” in 
this view, is not for the common 
man; he does not want it and can- 
not be made to want it. He is 
right in being practical, in going 
after direct utility. He should be 
trained for a job—everything else 
is incidental. 


But this, I am going to suggest, 
is to conceive of him as a slave. 
The utilitarian specialists who con- 
trol most of our state universities 
are not content that the common 
man should be a worker: he should 
be nothing else, he should be kept 
a mere worker. They will not 
recognize and develop his human- 
ity. They refuse to provide a way 
to make him free. They want to 
draw the young man or woman 
into a vocation as early as possi- 
ble, “adjust” him more and more 
firmly in an occupational groove, 
make of him a slave to society 
(“one for All”) . .. This cynical 
view is justified to the student 
himself by an appeal, equally cyn- 
ical, to his self-interest. He is 
invited to regard the university as 
a vocational school for getting him 
on in the world (“all for One”). 
To be sure, the utilitarian special- 
ists do not always say these things 
so frankly. In university cata- 
logues they actually speak of “the 
well-rounded development of the 
individual,” and everywhere they 
proclaim their views, disarmingly, 
in the name of democracy. 


In belying man’s freedom they 
are not justified by the facts of 
science—of biology and psychology. 
Whenever the facts seem to re- 
duce man to a low plane, they 
have been colored by an admix- 
ture of philosophy, and philosophy, 
of course, is not science. We are 
as free as ever to believe in the 
nobility of man, and must believe 
in it if we are to kéep civiliza- 
tion a going concern. There is no 
occasion for any new or old myth. 
We need not, in the manner of 
the demagogue, flatter the com- 
mon man as an angel complete— 
if he were, there would be small 
occasion for religion and educa- 
tion. We need only believe that 


there is a noble element in every 
man because he is a man, however 
overlaid and obscured by laziness, 
by all other vices, by the effect of 
a bad environment. Men at their 
worst sink even beneath animal- 
ity, and yet remain men, moral 
creatures, potentially superior to 
lower forms of life. Only moral 
beings can be immoral. 


The very word humanities (the 
plural of humanity) should re- 
mind us that they concern all hu- 
mankind, are not exclusive, not 
for any class, not for an artificial 
aristocracy of birth or wealth, not 
for a natural aristocracy of intel- 
ligence, but for all men and wo- 
men. They concern all of us, con- 
cern us more deeply than anything 
else, concern our very humanity. 
Humanity—this is the very com- 
mon thing which the comman man 
possesses as truly as the uncom- 
mon man. Because of it every man 
(as Jefferson conceived, as Henry 
Wallace conceives) has uncommon 
potentialities. Humanity is the 
most important thing about the 
common man, and about his edu- 
cation. . .. 


All men desire the good life, 
however inadequate or perverted 
their notions of goodness. Be- 
cause of their inherent capacity 
for nobility, they can be attracted 
to what is excellent. A main func- 
tion of education is to direct their 
desire for excellence toward ob- 
jects that are really excellent. 
There is excellence in our own 
modern world, despite its mass 
production of suffering, and this 
excellence should be communicat- 
ed. There was excellence of othér 
kinds in the religious and hu- 
manistic ages of the past, and 
this too should be communicated. 
The best things thought and made 
and done in the past were not just 
a mark of aristocracy; they were 
given to the world, and are a heri- 
tage not for the few but for the 
many, not a means of education 
for a decorative class or group, 
not a way of escape from our own 
age, but the most available prac- 
tical means of educating the com- 
mon man in self-realization, large- 
ness of understanding, and ability 
to meet contemporary needs. The 
concept of “best” may take us 
anywhere and anywhen, because 
it is not limited by time or space. 
In the view of culture, ours is one 
world. 

Since men differ widely, it is 
not to be supposed that all will 
derive the same results from their 
contact with the humanities. “To 
each according to his talent.” The 
humanities can be grasped on 
many levels, and are amply re- 


warding, as experience shows, 
even on a very low level of under- 
standing. To say that what is 
great is for the few is to insult 
the common man, to deny the ele- 
ment of greatness in his nature. 
He has a stake in spiritual as 
well as material wealth. The cen- 
tury of the common man calls for 
a better distribution of material 
wealth; it needs, no less, a better 
distribution of spiritual wealth. 


Norman Foerster, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 


(Reprinted in part, by permis- 
sion, from the Preface, The Hu- 
manities and The Comman Man, 
Univ. of North Carolina Press, 
1946.) 


COLLEGE ENGLISH 
(Continued from page 1) 
provide that stimulus to good writ- 
ing which the Committee assumes? 
Is not such a course as the Com- 
mittee proposes an easy course, 
lacking emphasis upon composi- 
tion and intelligent reading and 
encouraging facile discussion of 
ideas? Should there not be more 
emphasis upon the importance of 
training in speech? Does a great 
books course have any marked ad- 
vantage over a survey course, or 
even a course in contemporary lit- 
erature? Is not the important 
quality of art its power to move, 
and not its ideas, and does not 
this power evaporate in transla- 

tion? 

In this last connection, two 
members have spoken pointedly. 
First, Professor Odell Shepard, 
talking informally at the end of 
the discussion in New York: “I 
should like to say at the end of 
this discussion that we have left 
out two things. One of them is 
not sufficiently stressed in the 
printed report of the Committee. 
It is the central fact that litera- 
ture is an art, and that art ex- 
ists for the theme of pleasure, of 
particular kinds. The pleasure, of 
course, that normal pcople take 
in the making and contemplating 
of beautiful things. Nothing in 
the printed report gives any hint 
of that. We have spoken of lit- 
erature as though it were merely 
a bank from which we could delve 
ideals and models. It is no such 
matter, of course, as we are all 
perfectly aware.” 

Professor Robert M. Gay writes, 
“IT seem to miss in the proposed 
College English Curriculum which 
you have published a _ clean-cut 
recognition of the reasons why we 
teach English at all, though no 
doubt these are implied ... I 


should not want to seem to criti 
cize that report adversely, for i 
strikes me as admirable. But, 

I look back over forty-five yea 

of teaching, I am impressed by th 
fact that courses and curricul 

though of course necessary, reall 

have little to do with good teach- 
ing, and that also of course is the 
one thing needful . . . I realize 
that we have to take good teach- 
ing for granted, and then plan ag 
best we can regarding courses and 
curricula, and that therefore such 
reports as this are very useful, 
... As I see the problem of teach- 
ing literature to college under- 
graduates, it is primarily one of 
conditioning them to enjoy read- 
ing—not supplying with 
ideas or information or even per- 
suading them to think, but helping 
them to read with intelligence and 
pleasure. Once we accomplish that 
we can trust them—if not now, 
some day—to gather the ideas and 
have the thoughts. Certainly, if 
they leave our courses and curric- 
ula with the conviction that litera- 
ture is dry and useless, we are 
wasting our time. I am afraid 
that many of them do that now.” 


Copies of the NEWS LETTER 
have been returned as improperly 
addressed for the following mem- 
bers: Jas, L. Lynch, Flagstaff, 
Ariz.; M. Elizabeth Clark, Tren- 
ton, N. J.; Robert Frost, South 
Shaftsbury, Vermont. 
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READINGS FOR 
COMPOSITION 
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Prose, heavily expository, edited for the 
freshman course. $2.50 
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American Composition and 
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now in its 10th large printing 
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THE NEWS LETTER 


THE PLACE OF ENGLISH 
(Continued from page 1) 
Freshmen conspicuously deficient 
in the mechanics of English or 
in reading ability will be assigned 
to a non-credit course to assist 
them in removing their deficiency 
by the end of their first year. 
Elective freshman courses in writ- 
ing, speaking and reading will also 

be offered. 

2. The faculty as a whole has 
accepted responsibility for insist- 
ing on minimum standards of writ- 
ten and spoken English in the 
work of all courses. 


Ameriea is 
West 


JOHN T. FLANAGAN’S 
BRILLIANT ANTHOLOGY OF 
MIDDLEWESTERN LIFE 
AND LITERATURE 


“One of the best anthologies of 
the decade.” Howard Mumford 
Jones, Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature. 

99 selections, many complete, 
from 84 authors of America’s 
most influential literature. 

“A big book—in scope, in pur- 
pose, and in achievement.” Wal- 
ter Van Tillburg Clark, in PM. 


Text, $3.75 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
PRESS, MINNEAPOLIS 14 


Opinions 
and 


Attitudes 


Edited by STEWART MORGAN 


GROUP of essays which ex- 

press the opinions and atti- 
tudes of contemporary professional 
writers and which are also repre- 
sentative of the various prose 
styles of non-fiction. For English 
composition classes. Types of es- 
says include the serious and hu- 
morous, reflective and personal, 
journalistic and literary. Sugges- 


tions for study accompany each 
selection. 


753 pages $3.00 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
1S Gast 26th Street New York 10, N.Y. 


8. In addition, one of the ma- 
jor tasks of preceptors, who will 
meet students regularly as indi- 
viduals and in small groups, will 
be the development of good Eng- 
lish usage, sound organization, 
and lucid expression. This will 
be done through oral and written 
reports on the work of core 
courses, and through small dis- 
cussion groups. 


4. It is hoped that motivation 
for self-development in English 
expression will be strengthened 
by the fact that the sophomore 
general examination will include 
various tests of proficiency in 
English: among them, careful in- 
spection of the quality of writing 
done in essay-answers to problems 
arising from core courses. A pass- 
ing grade in this general exami- 
nation will be prerequisite to pro- 
motion to junior status and ad- 
mission to concentration. 

In the sophomore year particu- 
larly the services of preceptors 
will be directed towards helping 
the student achieve that under- 
standing of the problems of the 
core courses and their inter-rela- 
tionships which he will be ex- 
pected to demonstrate in the soph- 
omore general examination. Un- 
derstanding and articulation should 
thus go hand in hand: there will 
be no separation of form and con- 
tent; it will be imperative for the 
student to be able to say what he 
means, 

5. In the sophomore year an 
introduction to the art of litera- 
ture will constitute part of the 
core course in the fine arts. Al- 
though this course may for con- 
venience be organized into one 
term in literature and one in the 
arts, the two terms will be taught 
as correlated parts of one course 
and from as unified an approach 
as possible. This course is not 
yet fully organized but the fol- 
lowing predictions may be ven- 
tured: (a) its literary material 
will probably be drawn from the 
whole of literature, past and pres- 
ent, and not from English or 
American exclusively; (b) it will 
me an intensive and comparative 
study of a small number of com- 
plete works rather than a sur- 
vey; (c) among the aims of the 
course will probably be to clarify 
the student’s perception of levels 
of value in literature; to distin- 
guish the nature and worth of 
literature from the nature and 
worth of the other college disci- 
plines; and to whet the student’s 
appetite for further reading. 

Although this core course, like 
others, will probably be taught 


rious departments, it may reason- 
ably be assumed that a large part 
of the burden will fall on the 
English department. 


6. Not until the junior year will 
all students be required to take a 
systematic course in English Com- 
munication. This course will nat- 
urally be taught on the level ap- 
propriate for third-year college 
students. The first term will be a 
basic course in oral and written 
composition: the selection of sub- 
jects and materials to present for 
a specific purpose, organization for 
definite readers or listeners, and 
practice in actual speaking and 
writing. The majority of students 
will continue this work in the sec- 
ond term; but some may be of- 
fered the option for the second 
term of a course in writing fiction, 
in public discussion, or in some 
similar communication activity. 


It is hoped that on the basis of 
the earlier remedial work, the pre- 
ceptorial discipline in expression 
related to the content of core 
courses, the increased knowledge 
and maturity of the students, and 
the demand for English skills in 
all their college work, juniors will 
be ready to profit from a course 
in English of advanced college 
grade, 


7. These are the minimum com- 
mon requirements in English. But 
the responsibility of the English 
department to the college as a 
whole does not stop at this point, 
nor even after a more exacting 
discipline in literature, requiring 
roughly one-fourth of the student’s 
time, has been set up for those 
concentrating in English. The 
English staff at Colgate Univer- 
sity believes that its obligation 
to the general student is at least 
as great as its obligation to the 
English major; that only the most 
advanced courses need be planned 
exclusively for English majors; 
and that on each level from the 
freshman to the senior year elec- 
tive courses in English, American 
and world literature, energetically 
taught with a lack of pedantry, 
should tempt the general student 
to further exploration. 


Strang Lawson, 
Colgate University. 


John P. Emery, Temple Uni- 
versity, has just published “Ar- 
thur Murphy: An Eminent Eng- 
lish Dramatist of the Eighteenth 
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— Off the Press! — 
VOLUME ONE 
OF 


THE LITERATURE 
OF THE 


UNITED STATES 


By Blair, Hornberger and Stewart 
1184 pages $4.00 


READING 
AROUND 
THE 


WORLD 

Edited by 
STrovaLL, Hucues & Brappy 
This new book of freshman read- 


ings contains 61 unhackneyed se- 
| lections which combine gocd 
writing with high interest value. 
A book which is alive to the 
things students are thinking 
about, it introduces ideas, drawn 
from many fields of knowledge 
and from many peoples, which 
are contributory to international 
understanding. The works of 60 
different authors are represented. 


$2.75 


THE 


Republic 
of Plato 


Translated with Introduction 
and Notes 


By FRANCIS 
MacDONALD CORNFORD 
“When compared with the 
usual standard translations, 
this new one seems so easy 
to read that one wonders 
why it was not easy to write 
the very first time a transla- 
tion was made.” — Jacques 
Barzun. 

392 pages — $2.50 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY Press 

114 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N.Y. 


cooperatively by members of va- 


Century.” Univ. of Penna. Press. 
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NEITHER FISH, NOR FLESH | old terms) quite as firmly as and|phy slip over the adolescent head. 
(Continued from page 1) far more hopefully than in air- | The word in literature carries with 
our inherited culture, are chal-| planes, bombs, and television,|it emotions and associations far 
lenged, are threatened. It is not | must take the offensive again, as | beyond its plain meaning. But for Second Edition 


difficult to prove that the present 
world crisis has come about be- 
cause civilized man has let his 
power over things outrun his con- 
trol of his own reason. But that 
obvious truth by itself will never 
stop our decline toward barbarism. 
We who believe in the heart and 
the mind and the soul (to use the 


Radio Drama 


Production 


by 
KRULEVITCH 
and 


KRULEVITCH 


Exercises, scenes, and 
scripts for radio production 
courses, which have been 
successfuly used in radio 


workshops. Combined with 
a text on production theory. 


Ready June 


392 pp. Probably $3.00 


inehart & Company, Inc. 


282 MADISON AVENUE « NEW YORK 16, N. Y 


BOOK NOTE 


Current 
Thinking and 
Writing 


selections by current authors on 
topics of vital and timely inter- 
est and an abundance of exer- 
cises in worksheet form provid- 
ing effective training in reading 
comprehension and literary an- 
alysis. 


D. Appleton-Century Co. 
3S West 32nd St.. New York 1. N. Y. 


did Augustine in the wreck of 
worldly power and progress in the 
fifth century. 


An article is soon to appear in 
The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture by the distinguished scholar, 
Paul Schrecker. In it he describes 
how difficult it is for one nation 
really to understand another, until 
knowledge of both the resem- 
blances and the differences has 
passed into the imagination. Only 
then can there be understanding 
because only then can one na- 
tional feel what another national 
feels when he speaks of acts. And 
he quotes a famous French state- 
ment to the effect that no idea is 
really French until it has been 
embodied in French literature. 

But precisely this, so it seems, 
is the prime objective if we are 
to teach our native literatures ag- 
gressively in the hoped-for and 
essential renaissance of the hu- 
manities. And to this objective 
all others must be contributory. 
If we have become technologically 
minded; if we have become ethi- 
eally confused; if an intoxicating 
power over nature has taken the 
wheel and is driving the airplane 
of civilization towards disaster 
while we passengers boast of the 
speed; why then no reasoning as 
such, no ethical system as such, 
no pointings of history, are likely 
to be strong enough to reach the 
public mind. Unless that public 
mind is once again warmed by the 
imagination. Which usually means 
by literature —literature of the 
past as well as of the present, 
since we are speaking of what 
lifts and clears and guides and 
warms the mind until it can be 
reached by convincing argument 
and sober fact. 


And for us Americans, this 
means particularly, literature in 
English. Except for the few great 
translations which may be called 
English literature, such as_ the 
English Bible, the language itself 
is here of vital importance. Words 
and rhythms are the solvents of 
the imagination and for full effect 
they must be ours. The best of 
Milton for us is incomparably 
more important than the best of 
Homer in translation (not that 
Homer should be excluded). An 
American youth can absorb more 
of the essential for the need here 
described from Shakespeare or 
Whitman or Thoreau than any 
foreigner except the most gifted 
poet or profound scholar, even 
though the ideas and the philoso- 


full effect it has to be our word. 


It is not a question of ways and 
means here, but of ultimate ob- 
jective. In the curriculum of col- 
leges and universities we must be 
teaching the language of ideas, of 
life, of imagination, in every way 
we can devise. Literature, from 
this point of view, is the key to 
all the humanities, as well as a 
humanity itself, and makes them 
viable for both the emotions and 
the imagination. The key also to 
more than the humanities. It was 
not the theology, or the ethics of 
the Renaissance, or the craving of 
masses recently emancipated from 
the disciplines of the Middle Ages, 
which transformed England for 
good and for ill, and which gave 
ethical, and in some degree politi- 
cal and economic direction to the 
great American experiment. These 
lay behind, but the prime cause 
was a book but recently made fa- 
miliar, and widely read from high 
to low. It was the English Bible. 
And the English Bible shaped the 
mass imagination because it was 
literature—not only Hebrew liter- 
ature, but literature in great Eng- 
lish, “The Word was God,” but 
it was also our Word which spoke 
to the roots of our being. 


Henry Seidel Canby. 
April 23, 1946. 


T. C. U. CREATIVE 
WRITING SCHOLARSHIP 


A Creative Writing Scholarship 
of one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars a semester for two semes- 
ters to be applied on tuition is 
awarded annually at Texas Chris- 
tian University. 

Each applicant should submit 
at least fifty lines of original po- 
etry or a minimum of one thou- 
sand words of original prose, in- 
dorsed by his high school or col- 
lege English teacher, together 
with a brief transcript of his high 
school or college record. 


The 1946-1947 scholarship will be 
effective beginning with the Fall 
Semester, September 10. 
Applications for 1946 - 1947 
should be in the hands of Miss 


Mabel Major, Acting Head of the 
Department of English, T. C. U., 


Ft. Worth, Texas, by June 20. 


Lippmann and Nevins’ 


x A 
Modern 
Reader 


In Press App. 700 pp. 
D. C. HEATH AND CO. 


Coming this summer | 


PREFACE TO 
CRITICAL 


READING 


by RICHARD D. ALTICK 
Ohio State University 


A textbook designed to increase 
the college freshman's reading 
comprehension by developing a 
critical awareness of the many 
meanings and motives involved in 
using words. The lively discussions, 
illustrative excerpts, and special 
exercises point the way to efficient, 
mature reading habits. 


Approx. 250 pp. Probable price $1. 


|HOLT NEW YOR 


EXERCISES IN THE 


CRAFT OF WRITING 
by FREDERICK BRACHER ff 


Pomona College 


Planned as a supplementary aid 
in training for clear and effec- 
tive writing, this book offers an 
abundance of exercises specific 
enough to force the student to 


meet certain requirements, yet 


general enough to allow him to 


supply original material. 
® Ready for fall classes. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 
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